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ABSTRACT 

- The 1972 Summer Youth Employment Program^ sponsored 
by Davis-Monthan kir Force Base in Arizona^ included 596 youngsters, 
of whom 377 belonged to the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 130 more were 
economically disadvantaged, and 48 were American Indian students 
employed by the base. A wide range of government, industrial, and 
educational institutions supported this vocational development, 
program by providing funds, practicum counselors and vocational 
counselors, school buses, and other services. The work experience 
proved highly successful, due to the encouragement of the 
work-coordinators and counselors and the use of such techniques as 
resource speakers, peer tutoring, a refresher course in typing, and 
drug education instruction. Specials-education students were included 
in this program, which was evaluated by means of questionnaires for 
supervisors. Various program forms are appended. (AG) 
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consider the motivatina nnu^l/h ^ 5 ?u Phenomenal when you 

Base Commander! Colo el Paul D ConhP^^'u,r°^''^' ^'^^ ' 

tations on program improvements Se^^dina T ^o presen- 

been a.curt--DO IT! Then in a n.tP.n.? ?"dorsement has always 
thing we car do to he d JnL Jc^S-! Phi 1 1 sophical manner, "Any- 
that we. are getMnq vounQ°Jp^. •■• 1' we should do. Do you know 

private sect?r^:odVwli 'Sa\%"n e '^ork d^'^'^We^ ^"^ 'H' 

money in teaching them those banr^Kn! ? ^ ^^"^^ 
as dependability'and responsib? ty ^elJ ?hp"!? °" '"^ 11^ ^"^^ 
can do will be of benefit to these kids T .^-ft"'^' anything we 
talks a kindly old butchpV mcoI • ^ f^^^^ remember the 

wo^k?nr:a^"a r £ r a r^n^?^g-c^^rlg:^- Se^Ja^^St^^ wS5! 

To^^ei^'xi :s^rDo'??M^^s"i^Vd?d^"^'°^"^^"^ ' 

■ youngsjeJs'in'\^967°"Jn''J-3''?! D^^Q^^own from thirty-three (33) 
he t^^ Ss llt'o.^y lilt ^^^tr^ri^ll- ''''^ 

are i p'bL^Jr- experience, vocaiiona and 

tZili P'^s^Pts upon which tke 

Additionally, counseling 

source sipeaikters or field trtpis, anii 



in program 
Cxirecer exposure 
prrogram was: :dieveloped. 
{ g roup a;rcd i- n:d:i v i.;diuia:l ) „ zIslc h n i c a 1 re- 
tr-™ -"^ ;|KKe:r tu;J;:orrfng Awere ad dreed. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
PARTICIPATING AGENCIES 



If the measure of success is the number of interested and 
concerned participants, then our program, is definitely success- 
ful. Federal State, City, I ndustri al , Educati ona 1 i ns ti tuti ons 
and agencies all do, their part in providing either funds, man- 
power ,servi ces or guidance in assisting students explore voca- 
tions and careers in selection of their future work. The contri- 
butions made by each organization is an integral part of the 
successful operat^:on of the program. -or instance, loss of the 
trmsiportation provided by Tucson School District #1 wouTo impair 
the high attendance rate presently experienced through lack of 
sturient transportation. This high .absentee rate would the^n ad- 
versely affect the work exposure, cou ns:a 1 i n g sessions, tutorimq 
a nd res o u r c e s p e a k e r s . E a p r o g r am c:oTCt:r i b u t i on is e sssmnal 
anil- Eiampl iment each other. 

-he ^rtrncipa'nts of our 1 972 Summ&r Youth mmplo>yment P?^~ 
grainr an-d isimr coin tri but ion 't.s as follsowr::: 

,{fa) fltengtetamrhiiod Youth CConps ,whitEh.:^^ thTstse hundred 

ismL s&iBuib^^s-.e%em (:3577) youngsters for nine weeks' employment in- 
c:lai!»dai^ ^ftery payments and tutoring. In addition, the Meighbor- 
hwd youth Corps was the prime sponsor of our Summer Youth Encamp- 
ment w''ich provided a vocational exposure for an additional one 
hundred and thirty (130) economically disadvantaged youngsters 

u Jt! ^"^i^ona State Department of Education, Division of 

Vocational Education funded eleven (11) counselors for a ten- 
week period. 

4.. f\n\ '''^^^'^"I'versny of Arizona College of Education provided 
ten (lOj practicum .counselors to conduct individual counseling 
and guidance sessions. ^ 

(d) Tucson School District #1 provided school buses to 
transport the students to and from their work sites. 

^n]*-^^^ ?"'^e3u of Indian Affairs Tucson Placement Assis- 
tance Office also funded a bus and a counselor to provide grouo 
and individual counseling for 48 Indian students employed by 
the base, f j j 



come. 
Youth 



(f) The Arizona State Employment Service provided the ih- 
venf ication, screening, and referral to the Neighborhood 
Lorps and .the base. . 
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CHAPTER TWO 
NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 



The NYC, as in previous years, provided the essential in- 
gredient to our program--over 500 economically disadvantaged 
youngsters. Three hundred and seventy-seven (377) worked in pre- 
viously identified jobs and one hundred and thirty (130) partici- 
pated in pur Summer Encampment.. 

Recruitment and assignment of the NYC enrol 1 ees "took place 
early in the spring. Announcements and bulletins were distributed 
throughout the schools notifying students of the employment op- 
portunities available. The types of jobs and the duties involved 
were previously prepared by the Civilian Personnel Office and dis- 
tributed to the N YC "recru i ters . Eighty positions were re^rerved 
for youngsters who had worked the year before and supervisors had 
asked for their return. Personal letters were sent to this group 
advising them of the availability of their old jobs provided they 
registered within a given period. Seventy-seven (77) youngsters 
returned to Davi s-Monthan AFB. 

An orientation was conducted by the NYC advising youngsters 
of NYC requirements and completion of additional paperwork a week 
before commencing work. The base later conducted its orientation 
in two separate groups on the two separate dates the youngsters 
reported for work. This consisted of a welcoming address, secur- 
ity and safety . presentations , final processing of identification 
material , work-coord i na tor-counsel or presentations and a base 
tour. Work-coord1 na tor-counsel ors delivered their counselees to 
their respective supervi sors ' and job sites. Supervisors conducted 
an on the job orientation similar to that conducted for regular 
employees. Where possible, a regular employee functioned as spon- 
sor during those first few days. 

Group counseling sessions were begun a. week after the young- 
sters started to work. Work-coordinator-counselors worked closely 
with supervisors in scheduling group and individual counseling 
sessions, as workload and production are a necessary pa>'t of the 
program. Learning job responsibility through the productive pro- 
cess s timul ates the youngsters' desire to learn as they recognize 
thai r. producti ve capability. It enhances the group and individual 
counseling sessions by their job success. 

Again this year youngsters were assigned as. near as possible 
to their vocational and academic interests. (See attachment #1). 
Changes are made as the program progresses based on enrollee, 
supervisor desire or capability. As an enrollee determines that 
the type of work he selected is not really what he thought it was 
supposed to be Hke, a learning has taken place, and an effort .s 
made to switch the enrol 1 ee wi th another enrollee in another de- 
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sired type of work. Work exposure is beneficial provided success 
is also experienced. As an example two boys and a girl were suc- 
cessfully achieving in their jobs but were net really challenged 
by the duties. They were moved to more complex and challenging 
jobs. They were reluctant to leave their routine and familiar 
environment for fear of failure. The work-coordinator-counselor 
carefully explained the benefits and that they could return to 
the/:^ old jobs if necessary: Success on the new jobs was achieved 
and a broader horizon now exists for these three. 

We have as in all thi ngs , experienced some failures. However, 
in relation to the number of youngsters, the varied backgrounds 
both school , home, and work, our programming has been successful . 
Seven (7) youngsters were involuntarily separated for disciplin- 
ary reasons which involved absenteeism or poor work attitudes. 
Eleven (11) voluntarily left for better jobs--either more pay, 
longer hours or the job potential ly providi ng employment through 
the school year. This in itself gave us pride that our youngsters 
were aggressi^/ely seeking economic improvement. This is what this 
program is all about. 

Attendance throughout the program was once again high be- 
cause .of the transportation provided by Tucson School District #1 
and is estimated at ninety-five percent. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
SUMMER AIDS 



The Summer Aid is the title given to the President's Summer 
Youth Employment Program. It also is directed, at economically 
disadvantaged youth who need summer employment to return to 
school. Youngsters receive $1.60 per hour and are employed for a 
forty-hour week in contrast to the NYC enrollee who is restricted 
to twenty-six hours. Summer Aids must be at least sixteen years 
of age and no more than twenty-one years old. This program is 
funded by Davis-Monthan AFB and this past summer provided employ- 
ment for eighty-nine boys and girls, forty-eight of which were 
a 1 s 0 I n d i a n . 

The majority of these youngsters reported for work on 12 
June 1972 and worked until 18 August 1972; although there were 
some who had worked continuously throughout the school year while 
attending high school, junior college, or the University. Some 
were employed under High School Distributive or Industrial Educa- 
tion programs. 

The Summer Aids were exposed to the same experiences pro- 
vided the NYC enrollees such as group and individual counseling, 
resource speakers and field trips. , They were, however, assigned 
more technical and responsible duties because of .age, education 
and past work experiences and abiii ties . Sign painting, photo- 
graphy, printing, meat market attendant, secretarial, typing, and 
bookkeeping were some of the assignments. Many of the pictures 
which appear in this and last year's booklet were taken and de- 
veloped by a youngster in our employ for the last two years. A 
Pima Community College student has helped program a computer tran- 
sition for one of our tenants and has been on our payroll for the 
past fifteen months. Each year many of our college students re- 
turn for employment with more knowledge and capability. If they 
are not seeking employment they stop by to say "Thank you" to 
former supervisors and co-workers who took the time and effort to 
help them along. Numerous employment questionnaires from employ- 
ers all over the nation are received throughout the year inquir- 
ing.-about our . DM Summer Employment graduates. It is estimated 
that in the past five years we have exposed over 1700 NYC and 
Summer Aids to work experience, training, and counseling and that 
hopefully our alumni are successfully achieving somewhere. 



CHAPTER FOUR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 



In 1971 the Summer Program included Special Educ'dtion stu- 
dents. These students are younqsters who are categorized as 
mentally retarded. They were h ?d again and assigned to Food 
Services and the Base Billeti^-j '^2. 

The boys were assigned ii, dining halls and were rotated 
and taught various industrial food preparation duties. The girls 
were assigned to the regular maids at base billeting on a one to 
one basis. They learned the various functions which are necessary 
in operating a motel or hotel business. 

Unfortunately because of the all ni.ale staff and airmen 
using the-mess htlls, girls were not assigned to this area. This 
rn ght be consider^?d for next year if the proper arrangements can 
b< made. 

The students were from Tucson School District #1 Adaptive 
Education. They were assisted in filling out their forms by the 
counselors and NYC personnel. Their orientation as to their 
assignments and their "Esprit de Corps" is indicated by the fact 
that in two years of this program only one student has not met 
the requirements of the program and has had to be releaspd In 
comparison to the other students in other areas, this is an ex- 
ceptional accomplishment of the supervisors and counselors who 
worked with this type of student. 

Because of the type of student which was involved in this 
program, the counseling provided was oriented towards work pre- 
paration rather than vocational. The majority of these students 
were uncertain as. to their vocational interest. However, this 
year for the first time, they participated in the resource speak- 
ers program and attended several presentations. 

This year the theme of the counselor working in this area 
was "How to get .along with people." Prior to the date that the 
students reported, all personnel working with the students were 
oriented on how to work with adaptive education students. The 
experience to the young students of working with these Air Force 
adults is very evident by the ' statements below: 

: "The best thing about this' job is meeting defferent people 
and getting along with them." 

The above statement was made by a young lady who operated 
the switchboard. 
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One- young man stated, "The people were one of the best 
parts of the job. "he biggest thing I learned was how to handle 
myself with different neople." 

One young lady had problems getting along- with teachers and 
adults in general. After working as a domestic maid trainee on a 
one to one ratio, she said: 

"Learning more than I knsw before is the best thing about 
this job. I liked group meetings because I ronjet stuff and it 
helped to remind, me of what'^ Happening. The adults are fun to 
work with when you get -to know them." 

A^^young man who worked on the serving line told his super- 
visor, "I like the job very much. I've learned to make food and 
what to put on it. I can go home and make things I make here. 
I ve learned how to work and get along with people and the other 
guys." 

"The best thing is the money I learned how to clean 

hotel rooms and I've learned how to take orders." 

Finally, one young- man summed it all up when he said, "The 
best thing about the job is working with people and learning how 
not to get mad at them. I'm getting recipes and learning how to 
•cook them, then fix them for my mom. Tonight when I go home, I'm 
going to make pork chops for dinner. I learned how to fix them 
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MEAT S-LICER TRAINING 



After two years, the Special Education student in this pro- 
gram has indicated that with the proper counseling, guidance and 
supervision he too can become a pr oducti ve ■ res pon s i b1 e individual 
who can get along with people because he is now one himself. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



INDIAN YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 



The Papago Indian People especially those who reside on the 
Sells Reservation have always been considered "fr-i^nd?" the 
base and the Air Force. Their willingness cu ai,sist trie base In 
locating Lost or downed aircraft has always been appreciated. 
This groucp., wken caHed upon for .ass i stance , have always stopped 
whatever tiiey were doing to help. We, therefore, felt a real ob- 
ligation in helping their young peimple obtain employment and a 
broader expo:sure in career and vocational opportunities unrelated 
to the reservation. The emploj^ent of youn:g Indian students has 
frequeifitly been within the reservation complex and the employment 
feas been serv.i ce-ori ented or rasnching. Our intent was to permit 
Indian youth to seek employment; in those fields of endeavor in 
which they might: be interested. 

Spaces ancfcfiunding allocations were solicited through Stra- 
tegic Air CommaRjd, Headquarters Air Force, and the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs in the late summer of 1971.- Fifty (50) spaces were 
ultimately allotted Davis-Mo,f|thaB AFB in March 1972. Planning 
and programming meetings were initiated wit* the local Placement 
Assistance Offic-e- of the Bureau of Indfian Aflfairs, It was deci- 
ded that if a meaningful program was to be eslfeabl ished , an Indian 
counselor or one knowledgeable o-f Indian cultuire vould be- necess- 
ary. Our previous experience with liodian j^oun^iters had been 
lack of parti cipafti on in mixed group counseTiTig sessions. This 
reticence and diffidence we attri8)ute# to the: (differences between, 
the Anglo and Indian cultures. Hence, a coumselor familiar with 
tribal and familial customs am; d attitudes co:uild more easily eli- 
cit discussion on subjects such as work respaffisibil ity , success, 
failure, opportunity, etc. A counseiltjr knowTtedgeabl e about the 
environmental home life and th'e economic problems of Indian youth 
would more readil^y know how to assist and help students recognize 
and prepare for a vocation or career. 

The local Bureau of Indian Affairs Placememt Office was 
instrumental in seeking and obtaining funding ami space alloca- 
tion from the BIA for the employment of the coauinse?] or . Initially, 
it^was proposed that a presently employed, !B:I7\ High School coun- 
selor be assigned the base program as their emploiyment is on a 
twelve month contract. However, thiis pi an was discarded due to 
the per diem and subsistence costs inwTIved. We, therefore, ini- 
tiated recruiting procedures for an rmdiian coutnseTor. Much to our 
amazement ansd those im our educational; .system, a certified Indian 
counselor could not. &e found. However,, a well -quaTi f i ed candidate 
was located who had been employed in a California school district 
with a predominate Indian popiulation. 
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Next came the arrangenericS for transporting the youngsters 
to and from their worksite. The BIA contracted for a 50 passen- 
ger bus and hired a driver. Letters were then sent to BIA schools 
publicizing employment opportunities for local Indian youngsters 
attending BIA schools and the procedures to be used,. 

Youngsters were evaluated and assigned previ ously established 
positions. Their assignments were made on their "specific inter- 
ests and capabilities whenever possible. Some difficulty was en- 
countered, however, as. several of the youngsters were education- ■ 
ally ill prepared for the working world. This was partly due to 
the educational program in which the students were participating 
and partly due to the students* lack of vocational knowledge upon 
which to project a work objective. 

Forty-eight (48) youngsters began their summer work on".12 
June 1972. Draftsman, illustrator, library aid, carpenter helper, 
painter helper, warehouseman, and clerk-typist were generally the 
assignments to which they reported. In nearly all instances super-, 
visors reported back that youngsters were industrious , hard workers 
and willing learners. Shyness and reluctance to ask work-related 
questions were attributed more to cultural training than newness 
to the job. However, as counsel ors , both full-time and part-time, 
began conducting group and individual counseling sessions , shyness 
diminished and youngsters became accl imated to their environment. 
The programming for this group was directed at three major objec- 
tives which were: 

a. What is an employable person and what are the benefits? 

b. How do you become employable? 

c. After training, how do you go about finding employment? 

These objectives ,i n varying degrees, could apply to any eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth group , because in order to effective 
ly .understand and apply the precepts which evolve from the above^ 
a positive self-concept is a pre-requi si te . A youngster must be- 
lieve in himself before he can make meaningful decisions and learn 
how to cope with his life prior to becoming effective in the world 
of work. The Indian youngster has. all the typical "hangups" attri- 
buted to the disadvantaged plus the problems of a culture alien to 
the dominant cu 1 ture . Several sessions were devoted to self-aware- 
ness and the introspection necessary for self-understanding of* 
their position and the integration of "each culture towards the 
whole and the development of an i nner. strength to withstand ridi- 
cule from others who do not want to take this step. 

This part of our Summer Program identified problems that we 
herefofore had not experienced such as housi ng ,f ami 1 ia 1 responsi- 
bility and institutional needs. These directly contributed to a 
high absentee rate. A portion of our Indian workforce came from 
the Sells Papago Reservation and either were living with relatives 
or were renting. In each situation, difficulties were encountered. 
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by the students. Difficulty with summer foster parents or budget- 
ing their money- for payment of the rent are examples Weekend 
visits back to the reservation extended beyond the weekend and in 
many instances, were created by a desire to remain in a familiar 
and safe environment or were unable to obtain transportation back 
to Tucson from their isolated village. The familial responsibil- 
ity problems encountered were due to two factors: (1) Those cases 
in which parents shirked their parental responsibility and placed 
the responsibility of caring for younger brothers and listers 
with our working child. (2) The other instance which occurred 
was when the young workers had their own child and adequate child 
cai'e^j^as not available. Another problem encountered this year pe- 
culiar to the Indian youngsters was that of institutional need. 
Many of the services available to the Indian people are dispersed 
throughout the county. Consequently, when students needed medical 
attention, not job incurred, a day or two off the job was necessary. 
SimiUarly, educational financial assi stance ,scholarshi ps , grants 
and. other supportive services were generally available only at the 
Sell s reservation. This in turn required that students leave the 
job to take care of their business as these offices were not open • 
on weekends. 

If this program is in operation next year, then we would re- 
commend the following: 

a. BIA contract dormitory housing with the U of A. 

b. BIA contract meal tickets with the U of A for breakfast, 
dinner and a box lunch. 

,c. BIA arrange with the U of A to provide those supportive 
services presently located on the Sells Reservation after duty 
hours^or on weekends. These services would be located within the 
dormitory or U of A complex. Medical facilities be made available 
through the University or transportation to Indian medical facili- 
ties be provided. 

d. BIA provide cultural and recreational experiences on 
weekends or after duty hours for those youngsters desiring to 
participate. ^ = a . 

Through use of the above recommendations, the Indian youth 

employed would receiv,e a more complete learning, experience than 

presently exists. For as three of the group stated in their eval- 
uation of our program: 

"l just hope this program continues so other Indian youth 
will have their head start on a work experience." 

"I enjroyed the work. I have found out what is is really 
liKe and it hais . made me feel 1 can handle and do the work with 
more conf i dtence. " 
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CHAPTER SIX 



SUMMER ENCAMPMENT 



Fun, Facts, and Friendhsip was the theme used in the dev- 
elopment of our first Summer Encampment. Fun — in the use of 
an the recreational facilities available on the base and adjoin- 
ing community. Facts--by providing the broadest vocational ca- 
reer-oriented exposure possible in this "community within a com- 
munity." Friendship--the exposure to boys from other parts of 
town and adults from various sections of the country, would per- 
mit an interchange of information and the creation of lasting re- 
la t i o n s h i p s . , 

This program is in conformance with Department, of Defense's 
Domestic Actions Program whose charter is the use of facilities 
and capabilities of defense activities in assisting communities 
in resolving social problems. ' The plan was jointly designed by 
all- organizations on base with each providing facil ities , speakers , 
or serv i ces . 

Youngsters would be selected by the NYC and arrive on base 
each Monday morning and leave on Friday afternoon. During this 
period, they would be quartered and fed on base. Two Encampment 
Coordinators were employed by the NYC and split a 24-hour duty 
assignment to prov.ide around the clock attention to this group. 
A professional counselor with prior Air Force military experience- 
was assigned to prepare the campers for the tours and later dis- 
cuss the vocations and careers they observed from the military 
and the civilian vocational viewpoint. 

The attached camp schedule indicates the variety of work ex- 
posure the youngsters received. 



MONDAY - FIRST DAY 



TIME 



ACTIVITY 



0900 



Arri val /Orientation at Recreation 

Center each Monday 

Dormitory Assignments 

Issue shoes and T-shirts (in Dorm) 

Health Screening at. Hospital 

Lunch in Dining Hal 1 

Tour MASDC and Det 17, ARRS 

Group. Recreation (Slow Pitch Softball) 

Dinner in Dining Hall 

Movi e at Base Chapel 

LIGHTS OUT IN DORM 



v 



1000 
1030 
1 100 
1230 
1315 
1530 
1700 
1930 
2300 
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TUESDAY - SECOND DAY 



TIME ACTIVITY 

0800 Breakfast in Dining Hall 

0900 Group Counsel i ng 

1000 Arms Familiarization and Firing 

1200 Box Lunch at Firing Range 

1300 Tour 390 SMW (390MIMS) 

1430 Group Recreation (Swimming at Airman' 
Pool) 

1540 Securi ty" Pol i ce 

1700 Dinner at Dining Hall 

1900 Sport Event in Tucson 



TIME 

0800 
0900 
1000 
1200 
1300 
1500 
1700 
2300 



WEDNESDAY - THIRD DAY 

ACTIVITY 

Breakfast in Dining Hall 
Group Recreation (Bowling) 
Swimming 

Lunch i n Di ni ng Hal 1 
Arts and Crafts 

Fire Department Tour and Demonstration 

Dinner and evening w/AF family 

RETURN TO DORM NOT LATER THAN 2300 HRS 



THURSDAY - FOURTH DAY 

TIME ACTIVITY 

0800 Breakfast in Dining Hall 

0900 Tour 355 TFW 

1200 Lunch in Dining Hall 

1300 Safety 

1530 Citizenship Training 

1700 Formal Retreat Ceremony 

1800 Campfire Cookout 
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TI^E ACTIVITY 

0800 Breakfast in Dining Hall 

0900 Tour 100 SRW 

1000 Group Recreation - Youth Center 

lonn Volleyball, Pool, Ping Pong 

IZOO Dorm to Prepare for Luncheon and 

Departure 

1315 Graduation Luncheon 

1430 Return to Dorm 

1530 DEPART BASE 



Interviews conducted with the campers at the closure of Parh 
sSotrbeforrJh ''"^'i'^"'^ identifying anS sSi^ing' s f 

appJeciaUve nf thp'f encampment. Youngsters were extremely 
JSnw fi!: u\ exposure and consistently stated they didn't 
know that much took place on the base. Each expressed a broader 
wnn?H''J'?^'^S the world of work and felt that ?he expedience 
would he p them in making a career or vocational selecti^K Thev 
IvTlwltT^'i t^'^^SOth Missile Wing tour, the Detachment"^ 
llnl "Rescue demonstration, and the 355 Tactical Fighter Wing 
tour. However, this doesn't mean that exposure in all other 
areas may not have a latent effect on their future thinking 

M, l^^^l^l ''e<r?9"ltio" and appreciation is warranted by the 
Mayor and Council of the City of Tucson for the support and fore- 

pr?Sfar.aThi;e^in"^i5Ln^s^;j:th.^"' '''' '^^^ 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
WORK-COORDINATOR-COUNSELORS 



The strength of our Summer Employment Program has been the 
Work-Coordinator-Counselor. That person who must provide a word 
of encouragement to the discouraged young worker or explain to 
an upset supervisor the reasoning behind student worker dress 
code, etc. The person charged with instiHing an understajFidi ng 
and desire in his counsel ees' for further academic achievement: i n 
order to prepare for life's work. 

We have been very fortunate in the quality and capability 
of the work-coordinator-counselors who have worked in our Summer 
Programs. They have demonstrated an empathy for youngsters which 
carried beyond the normal work situation. Their desire to fulfill 
counselees' requests for vocational information must, in many 
cases, have necessitated research of private, school, and public 
libraries before the question was answered. 

Work-coordinator-counselors are stationed in the immediate 
vicinity of their counselees and are accessi bl e to supervisors 
and counselees. They normally work on a fifty-to-one ratio which 
permits them to provide individual attention to their counselees. 

Ten graduate students attending the University of Arizona 
Practicum in Counseling Summer School Course were assigned to 
Davis-Monthan AFB. These practicums worked with the work-coordin- 
ator-counselor on a part-time basis. They conducted individual 
counseling sessions using the Biographical Outline (see attachment 
#2) which is designed to provide family, school, goals, health, 
and attitudes of the young worker. This information provided a 
better understanding of the problems the young worker now has or 
will encounter sociajjy, monetarily or academically. 

Work-coordinator-counselors report for duty a week in 
advance of their students. They receive an in-depth program and 
procedural orientation and instructions to the supervisors with 
whom they will work. A great deal of emphasis and discussion is 
given the Occupational Outline (see attachment #3) as each must 
develop his own lesson plans for presentation of the material to 
best fit the age and academic level of the groups. The complete 
outline is. generally covered in group sessions. Personal student 
questions which arise are res'ponBlecr to by the work-coordi nator- 
counselor* on the job or the practicum counselor in individual 
counseling sessions. Students attended an average of 6.5 group 
sessions of one hour or more and an average of 3.2 individual coun- 
seling sessions. In addition, students were exposed to technical 
resource speakers and field trips so that on the average, stu- 
dents received over eleven (11) hours of vocational and academic 
guidance during the nine week period. 
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Wor k-coordi nator-coL 'isel or:i were also instrumental in pro- 
viding reassignment oppor uiiini t i es for studeiint workers. A total of 
f 1 fty- three ( 53 ) students crrainsr^d job; during the summer to better 
their interest and abilities and the needs of manageniemt. As an 
example, nine students ha:! t: be rv-located two weeks after the 
program started when the pro: cted shipping workload failed to 
materialize in the Packing anrf Cra^^'ng section of the Military 
Aircraft Storage and D i s pos i t^i ■ n Center. Other comparable assign- 
ments suitable to student and ^ inagenrient needs were found. 

The work-coordi nator-courrsel ors ^nd the practicum couns:elors 
in our program this year were: 

Eugene S. -Din-een - Program. Coortifnator 

Gilbert A. Carrillo - Ass±. Program Coordinator 

COUNSELOR PRACTLCUM COUNSELOR 



Ray Adkins 
Duane Deardorff 
Gloria Dominguez 
Bob Herman 
Richard Huerta 
Edward Lucz 
Cel ia Sue Riddl e 
Edouard Thompson 

Lou Ann Yates 



Cecl ia Hal 1 - 
Dee Ripa 
Alan V e n g e 1 
Jeanie Wentworth 
Sue Logdahl 
Margie Grady 
Jean Metcalfe 
Sally Baker 
Terry Sanders 

Susan Williams 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
RESOURCE SPEAKERS 



In the past few years, technical resource speakers were 
Identified after tha students reported for work. Usually two to 
three weeks went by before vocational interests were established. 
It was found that in almost every year the vocational interests 
were the same but the members expressing the interest varied 
Therefore, this year resource speakers and field trips were sched- 
uled after the first week and throughout the suniiiier. 

This year, forty-eight (48) students were taken to a local 
new car agency. This field trip was given extra meaning when the 
student s tour guide was the owner himself. Throughout the tour 
he emphasized the _ importance of training and education to the 
students by interviewing the men who were working on the job and 
allowing the students to question his employees. 

Another field trip was to a local office of a national land 
company. This company occupies a large building in the community 
and It houses all types of vocational opportunities for younq 
ladies interested in any phase of office, stenographic or secre- 
tarial jobs. The personnel manager and several mambers of his 
staff conducted the tour. He had the young ladies in small groups 
and he allowed them time to ask questions and converse with the 
young ladies who were employed there. This exchange was very 
beneficial to the students of the Summer Program. 

Health services and the opportunities which are available 
here in Tucson were investigated by the students at Tucson Medical 
Center. Several members of the educational staff greeted the stu- 
dents and they escorted them on a very thorough tour of the facil- 
ities. They also pointed out the various training programs which 
are taking place constantly at this modern health center. The 
field of health services was covered from nurse's aide to the 
practicing physician. 

The armed services were invited to talk to the youngsters 
who were interested. They had representatives from the Air Force, 
Man nes , Navy and Army . . ' 

Other areas which were presented by resource speakers were 
aircraft maintenance and welding. Apprenti ceshi p . programs were 
explained by local officials of the various crafts. Computer pro- 
gramming was explained and investigated by a' field trip to a local 
bank computer center. 

Since_the drug scene is so prevalent among young people, the 
base Domestic Actions group held a movie, lecture and rap session 
in the base theater. This was attended by all of the students in 
the program. 
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Some of the students who were interested in auto mechanics 
^were taken through a tour of the base transportation operation . 

A local bank presented to the interested stu'dents a slida 
T^resentation of the various occupations and opportunities which 
the bank provides to the community. 

The local junipr college had a representative explain the 
various curricula whieh is available and the financial help which 
was available to all students. 

The resource speakers and field trips are very valuable 
tools for vocational exploration. The agencies and personnel 
which made themselves avc'^.ilable to the Summer Program were very 
enriching to the students. ^ 
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CHAPTER NINE 



PEER TUTORING 
OFFICE TYPING PRACTICE AND DRUG ABUSE 



Learning and maturity has taken place when, a youngster real- 
izes that ha needs help and voluntarily seeks that help. This is 
what ha-s happened in the Neighborhood Youth Corps Peer Tutoring 
PrograrTK. 

riifty-five youngsters received special attention in school 
subjects in which they had experienced difficulty the preceding 
semes^r. English, Mathematics, Reading, and Social Science were 
the subject matter areas covered through the Program Learning con- 
cept. Clas^ses met once a week for a two hour period in classrooms 
provided by the base. Certified teachers developed and trained 
NYC (enrollees who functioned as tutors. Each tutor was considered 
proficient in the subject matter area and worked with one to five 
enroTlees. Course study assignments were designated by tutor and 
student and the' stude.nt progressed at his own speed. 

Attendance was initially monitored by work-coordinator-coun- 
selors and later dropped as students and supervisors' became accus- 
tomed to the class periods. This phase of our Summer Program 
benefited those participants who voluntarily sought and applied 
themselves. 

Another phase of training provided this year was Office Typ- 
ing Practice. This consisted of refresher training for typists. 
A short refresher course on setting margi ns , format , ribbon setting 
and touch adjustment was conducted by one of our work-coordinator- 
counselors who was a certified typing teacher. The procedures 
and shortcuts learned as typing students but soon forgotten was 
the context of this mi n i -refresher course. 

The Base Social Actions Group who s:p:ecialize in drug control 
provided a very informative session in the Base Theater for our 
young workforce. An Air Force film on Marijuana was used. This 
was followed by a panel discussion group composed of a former drug 
addTct, local narcotics agent and a moderator from the drug unit 
of the base. A discussion period followed permitting youngsters 
to stsk questions. This exposure hopefully would dissuade potential 
experimentation. 
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CHAPTER TFN 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 



The participating agencies and staff previously identified 
generally contribute to the overall evaluation of this program. 
Work-coordinator-counselors evaluate, weekly, both student work 
assignments and procedures. Changes considered beneficial in 
either area are made during the employment period. The close 
relationship which normal ly exi sts between student, supervisor 
and work-coordi nator -counsel or provides a constant sounding board 
for minor disagreements before they become major problems. Work- 
coordinator-counselors submit a final wri tten , report of their 
Evaluation cf the Summer Program. Areas of assignment, strength 
and weaknesses, new, potential work stations, supervisory, 
knowledge and program acceptance, student worker program evalua- 
tion and supervisory student worker evaluations and work-coor- 
dinator-counselor's recommendations of what we may do to improve 
the program. In addition, work-coord1nator-counsel ors complete 
student summary cards of what their students did during the 
summer and the vocational goal expressed by the student. These 
summary cards (see attachment #4) are. separated by schools and 
forwarded to each school principal; who in turn, we are told, 
gives them to school counselors. 

Supiervisors are queried by questionnaire (see attachment #5) 
at the conclusion .of the Summer Program. One hundred and twenty 
(120) responses were returned and tabulated. Generally, super- 
visors stated the program was successful and should be continued. 
The criticisms which were made were valid and either were pre- 
viously reflected by work-icoordi nator-counsel ors or the student 
workers themselves. Some of the recommendations provide solutions 
to the problems we encountered in this year's program such as--a 
few work areas were overstaffed (closer coordinating should re- 
solve when job.s are established. More emphasis will be required on 
office dress code (NYC and base orientations and day-to-day on the 
job followup by the work-coordinator-counselors and supervisors.) 
Another recommendation which indicates supervisory interest and 
concern f-)r the student work force Is t-heir request for more stu- 
dent background information in order ^'to provide more practical 
assistance to the student. Our supervisors and workers have , over 
the yearsa become engrossed in and possessive of their young work 
force and: we find a sincere desire to help the youngsters re- 
cognize the importance of school or vocational training. Conse- 
quently , family background, vocational interest, and job problems 
might be beneficial to supervisors. 
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The young workers are asked to evaluate the program prior 
to their leaving by work-coordinator-counselors. Later, after 
they have returned to school, they are sent a written question- 
naire (see attachment #6) and a self-addressed envelope for their 
response. Their anonymity is preserved and their responses for 
program imporvement are quite candid. Today's youth are not 
reluctant to poignantly state their dissatisfactions hence, we 
never know whether our efforts were truly appreciated or not un- 
til the questionnaires begin to return. We sent 390 question- 
naires and to date 80 have responded and 18 returned by the post 
office for various reasons. The questionnaires will spora- 
dically continue to arrive until next May, if the previous years' 
experience is any criteria. The later questionnaires will be 
signed and affirmatively solicit summer employment. Those which 
we have presently received are generally favorable and do speci- 
fically pinpoint a positive learning response to questions 2, 3,4, 
5, 8 (for those participating), 11, 13, 14(40 Yes, 21 No, and 19 
undecided), 15, and 16 (expanded). Question #6 relative to coun- 
selor assistance was answered almost entirely in the affirmative 
as negative responses were minimal and these were stated as 
Gave me ideas," "Didn't see him enough," "Could have seen me 
more often." These and others could be interpreted in various 
ways. We were pleased by the answers to question #2 and the 
explanatory relationship to question #11 in that student workers 
Identified the work duties they learned and the importance of 
those duties to the section to which they were assigned. We also 
received some positive response to question #10 which refers to 
program improvement. Students recommended such things as more 
work hours, more pay, more eating facilities, and more buses, more 
speakers and field trips, etc. These will be evaluated for pos- 
sible program changes. 

Tucson School District #1, through its junior and sen- 
ior high school principals, counselors, and teachers , have indica- 
ted that youngsters who have participated in this program take a 
more mature attitude towards school work during the school year. 
School counselors have benefited by the" Student Survey Card (see 
attachment #4) as they receive a discussion starting point and 
a stated vocational objective--thereby minimizing the student 
counseling time required. This time may be used to provide 
broader student population coverage. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OFFICE 
. HEADQUARTERS 803D COMBAT SUPPORT GROUP (SAC) 
Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona 85707 

STUDENT AID ^UESTIONNAI_RE 
FOR: Name 



Address 
Tel. No 



Davis-Monthan Air Force Base can be compared to a small community 
There is performed on the base by someone just about everything 
that exists in the. City of Tucson. As an example, we have our 
own fire department, police department, hospital, grocery store 
water plant, building maintenance shops, etc. It is our intent' 
to assign you according to the types of work you are interested 
in doing or obtaining information about your future schooling or 
employment. ^ 

This questionnaire is used by the Civilian Personnel Office in 
placing you in the type of job you are qualified to do, would 
like to learn to do, or learn more about. Please answer the ques- 
tions as honestly and sincerely as you possibly can. 

Check the answer which describes you best : 

CiiGckOriG 

1. Are you still attending scho.ol? yeS llO — 



Highest school grade compl eted : 6-8 9^ J^- H 12 

HigFTcFooT Griairate 



3. Are you planning to return to school? Yes No 

4. What, type of high school course did you or are you taking? 

Gen Crse_ College 



What kind of work would you like to do at Davis-Monthan AFB? 
Udentify first, second, and third choices in blank and under. 
1 ine any special ty. ) 

— '. a- OFFICE - clerical ,typi ng , filing 



_b. SHOPS - plumbing, carpentry, electri 
cal , mechanical, painting, grounds 
maintenance 



_c. SUPPLY - clerical, typing, warehousing 

.d. TRANSPORTATION - motor vehicle ser- 
vicing 



ATTACHMENT #1 



e. SERVICES - mess attendant 

f. COMMISSARY - stock handling, warehousing, 
meat market, produce, clerical 

g. COMPTROLLER - clerical, bookkeeping, 
typing 

h. - AIRCRAFT STORAGE 



i. MISCELLANEOUS ASSIGNMENTS 



6. What high school course(s) have you taken that would help in 
your selection? List, such as, typing, woodshop, auto mech- 
anics , etc. 



7. If your answer to Question No. 6 is "None", check which most 
nearly describes the basis for your choice in Question No . 3 : 

Job Knowledge Want to Learn ' Future Employment 

8. What are your plans for the futures 

Return to School Find a Job_ Learn a Trade_ 

9. Would you like counselling to help y?'^ prepare for: 
Future Empl oyment School Trades _Appren'ti ceshi p _^ 

10. Would you prefer individual counselling or group counsel- 

1 ing^ ? 
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BIOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE 



DATE ; __ , 

NAME: flpc 

■ AGE: __SEX 

1. Family and home situation: 

2. School experience and record: 

3. Goals, interests, and likes, dislikes: 

4. Personal health: 

5. Social and emotional adjustment: 

6. Work record and adjustment: 

7. Interpretations and recommendations: 

a. Crucial factors involved in adjustment 

b. Immediate recommendations J^^^'^eni: 

c. Long-range recommendations 
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OCCUPATIONAL OUTLINE 



Getting A Picture of Work 

A. Occupations classified 

1 . By i nteres t areas 

2. By level of academic ability 

B. Social and economic effects on occupations 

1. Technological changes 

2. Industrial decentralization 

3. Discovery and depletion of natural resources 

4. Population changes 

5. Transportation 

6. Legislation 

7. War 

Making Career Plans 
A. Sel f -apprai sal 

1. Personality traiits and needs in specific 
occupational field 

2. Abilities and needs in specific occupaitional field 

a. Strengths 

b. Weaknesses 

3. Interests and effect on life's occupation 

a. Importance of social status 

b. Importance of. financial reward 

c. Importance of personal rewards 

d. Importance of opportunities for 7a:dvanc:ement ' 

e. Importance of level of responsibility 

f. Importance of educational level including 
years, cost, need for financial aid, location 
of training facil ities 

g. Importance of happiness and success in employ- 
ment 
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OCCUPATIONAL OUTLINE 

B. Make a checklist of necessary i nf ormatitDn in decision 
making 

1. Prospects for employment 

2. Location of work 

3 . Nature . of work 

4. Personal qua! if ications needed for employment 

5. Entrance requirements 

6. Preparation needed 

7. Opportunities for a dvia^n cement 

8. Pla.ce of unto:ns 

9. Dis:c:riminati::on 

10. Sal-ary 

11. Other advantages and disadvantages 
III. Testing Career Plans 

A. Importance of part-time jobs 

B. Importance of SiciiEool subjects 

1. Success or failure in .subjects nesderi as background 
for the occupations 

a. List joteB and place subjects needed for the jobs 

C. Importanceof 1 en sure time activi ties 
IV. Securing a Job and Pnrogressing In It 

A, How to get a job- 

1 . Where to 1 oolc 

2. Making a resume 

3. Writing a jiafc application 

4. Conducting Inhe job interview 

5. Letters of llieicomrnendati ons 

6. Posit- interview evaluation 

B, How to hold a job and gain satisfaction from it 

1. Your responsibilities to the job 

2. Employer's respons i bi 1 i ti es to you 

C, How to improve yourself on the jjDb 

1 . In-service training 

2. Further education 

3. Taking positive direction from supervision 
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DMAFB SUMMER YOUTH PRXTSfiSKW; 

T ' S NAME:: S C H 0 0 L : 

DAIB: of . EMPLOYMENT: _^ 

-aoB m T L e;: 

W OM iS I T E : ' 

STAITEMENT: 



VO.CMia:ONAL GOAL: 

ClOaiRINATOR-COUNSELOR ' S S IGNATURE : 
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REPLY TO 
ATTN OF 

SUBJECT 

TO 



DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS 803D COMBAT SUPPORT GROUP (<^iir\ 
DAVIS-MONTHAN AIR FORCE BASE ARIZONA SS^S? 



803CSG/DPCS 1/1 c 4. . 

14 September 1972 

Evaluation of Summer Youth Employment Program 



1. Our young work force has 
A preliminary evaluation was 
workers that participated in 



now returned to school . 
obtained from the young 
this year's Summer Program 



occurred in all three krltl Thic :°^^^ye changes 

to the work exposure you p^oviJed! ^^^^^^^table 

l-,^°/.^-''°°''^^^^^or^counse]ors have been an intearal 
part of our program, m most instances the '"^'^"'^ 
they received benefit from the 



ers indicate 
they recei ved 



young work- 
counsel ing 



^seflf^^^j^iSg"?^?^^?^^?""*^""^^^ wHl provide 



ARTHUR H. VILLAESCUSA 
Chief, Special Programs 
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SUMMER YOUTH PROGRAM 
SUPERVISOR'S EVALUATION 



Were the jobs you established satisfactory to the needs of 
your organization? YES or NO (Circle one) 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 



Are there additional work areas in your organization suitable 
for student einployment? YES or NO (Circle one) ^'^^^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 



Were you given an appropriate briefing prior to the start of 
the Summer Program? YES or NO (Circle one) 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 



DESCRIBE: 



How might these problems be resolved? 
DESCRIBE: 



Was the Summer Youth Counselor of any help in your area? 
DESCRIBE: 
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DESCRIBE: 

leVp lllTolZl," ^0 y^" have that would 



Return to DPCS by 1 October 1972. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS 803D COMBAT SUPPORT GROUP (SAC) 
Davi s-Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona 85707 



REPLY TO 
ATTN OF: 



803CSG/DPCS 



15 October 1972 



SUBJECT 



Employment Follow-up 



NYC Enrollee or Student Aid 



1. - Through your efforts and cooperation, we had another 
successful Summer Youth Employment Program at Davis- 
Monthan Air Force Base. 

2. Even though the program was successful, we realize 
that you as a participant, can inform us of any ways 

we can improve the program. Therefore, we have attached 
a questionnaire so we can use your replies and ideas to 
improve the summer program. Please fill out the ques- 
tionnaire and return It in the enclosed sel f -addres sed 
envelope. Since the questionnai re -doesn ' t require your 
signature, it will in no way reflect back to you. 

3. I would like to thank you again for your help and 
cooperation during the past summer. 



FOR THE COMMANDER 



1 Atch: Student Aid 

Questi onnai re 



ARTHUR H. VILLAESCUSA 

Chief, Special Programs Section 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OFFICE 
HEADQUARTERS 803D COMBAT SUPPORT GROUP (SAC) 
DAVIS-MONTHAN AIR FORCE BASE, ARIZONA 85707 

* * STUDENT AID QUESTIONNAIRE * * 



Was the Summer Youth Program what you thought it was going to 
be? 

YES NO 



If no, why not? Explain what you thought it should have 
been. 



Did you learn anything from your job this summer,? 
Y E S N 0 

Explain: 



The working world has many requirements and responsibilities. 
Please identify some of those you learned this summer. 



Do you feel that your summer experience at Da vi s-Monthan will 
help you plan your. future? YES NO 



If your answer was "Yes," explain what part of your summer 
experience was most helpful to you.__ ' 



How much on-the-job training did your supervisors provide' 
(Ci rcl e one ) ' . * 

Quite .a bit Some Very little None 

a. Was the training of value in your vocational goal 
selection? YES ■ NO 



Did the counselor help you? YES' NO 



a . If y. - , how? 
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b. If no, how could he have helped? 



Did the base orientation and the bus tour help you? YES 

u . NO" 
a. If yes , how? 



If no , why not? 



Did you participate in the tutoring program? YES NO 

Did you receive any benefit? If so, how? 



What do you think should be added to, expanded, or dropped 
from the Summer Youth Program? 



Do you feel that your duties were important to the job of the 
orgamzatiG.n you worked for? YES NO 



Please explain why 



After your experience this' summer, do you feel that you would 
like to work on a government type installation (base) in the 

future? YES., NO _If your answer is "No," please 

exp.l ai n why. ^ 



Would you like to work at Davi s-Monthan Air Force Base aqai'^ 
next summer? YES^ NO 

Will you select a vocational course in your junior or senior 
year as a result of what you learned this summer? 



Were the Technical Resource Speakers or field trips helpful 
to you? YES . NO If yes, how? 



If no, why not? 



Should they be dropped reduced__ expanded _(Check one) 
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